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TC Me y | In those days, however, whatever might have been the!) As above intimated, it was deemed a duty, (before the foot 
-_ —— ee || materials or dimensions of the edifice, its gable-end always | steps of time had rendered the design impracticable) to rescue 
|| faced on the street, and generally terminated in battlements, || ftom oblivion a few memorials of the architectural taste o! 
|| which resembled two opposing flights of stairs, starting at the |, our Dutch ancestors, a race eminent for that personal neat ne 
cleanlmess which characterize many of then 





eves on each side of the front, ascending with the angle of the | and domesti 
|| roof, and meeting at a little brick turret, which surmounted || direct descendants. And if the latter excel them in the ad 

its apex, and was commonly ornamented with a weathercock } ‘'8'ses of superior education, and a more enlightened 
|| or vane to indicate the course of the wind. jj system of policy, may they also emulate their simple virtu 
The acute angle of the tiled roof was happily calculated tof} f frugality, probity, and piety 
avert the danger to which buildings of a different shape would |! Three - four subjects of a similar description with the 
have been exposed from the heavy falls of snow which were above, will appear in the Mirror in regular sucec — l : 
prevalent at that early period. On the gable-front, so oft n || the mean time, we trust that the reader will not bx displeases 


}mentioned, were displayed four large iron figures, designating 
‘ = the vear in which the building was erected, and at the same | 
- => > i . . : : 
== : -~ j > se « » »of > > nal shore. | 
AWUlitiass & 2 time serving the purpose of what modern builders call anchors, || 
— _ i] , 


= 
Sa = i nost generally lived in the kitchen. To have seen a numerous 
eT. ° irons which secure the walls to the floor-timbers. | OG 


if we conclude this article with the following appropriate ex 
tract from Knickerbocker’s History of New-York 


i ' 


As to the family, they always entered in at the gate, and 


bal hy hold | ! vould | y 
hn edataia tien dnbesien of 0 buildir ee |) houschold assembled aroun! the fire, one would have imagin 
as Fegart e eTior 0 ese Dulidines, the stories were 

d that he was transported back to thse happy days of pri 
low, and the apartments seldom ceiled over head; but massy ' leit b , agri ; — se co 

. ; eva ampiicity which hea wiore 0 Lbauginatons 
oak beams, either whitewashed with lime, or highly polis!ed! . - ; 
“ ; jgulden visions. The fire-place was traly of a patmarchal 


by frequent applications of the scrubbing. brush, gave strong 
. nagnitude, where the whole family, old and young, master 


indications of strength and durability. The windows were || 


» : rvant, black and white, nay, even the very cat and dog 
composed of three distinct sashes; two of them hung on || 


ith 
njoyed a community of privilege, and had each a might toe 
| hinges, and opening on the inside, like little folding doors; || 

ges, and opening on the inside, like little folding doors; leorner. Here the old burgher would sit in perfect silence, 


while the third, of more narrow dimensions, was fixed hori- . _ 2 
ee ees een ene I padiing his pipe, looking in the fire with hall shut eyes, and 


zontally across the top, where it remained stationary. ‘The . 
nd eggs : . here it re ge ! thinking of nothing for hours together; the goede vroutt, ot 


glass, which was cut into small panes of about two inches || cid 
) . ithe Opposite side, would employ herself dilige nuly in spinning 
by four, was set in lead. Few specimens, however, of this! | 
ii: : . |'varn or knitting stockings. The young folks would crowd 
}}style of glazing can now be found in the city, as the windows of || > 
j}around the hearth, listening with breathless attention to some 
the ancient Dutch houses have all been modernized, by which } 


a principal feature in the real Knickerbocker style of architec- }} 
ture has become extinct. The windows were usually secure | 
|| by outside shutters, which were hung by hinges at the bottom, 


old crone of a negro, who was the oracle of the tamily, and 
who, perched like a raven in a corner of the chimney, would 


r ‘ croak forth, for along winter afternoon, a string of incredibk 

Maan, soup. | ’ | stories about New-England witches, grisly ghosts, horses 
THE OLD HOUSE IN BROAD-STREET. | and every morning let down to a horizontal position, thus}! without heads, hair-breadth escapes, and bloody encounters 
Wirtnovt advancing any claims to the honourable profes. | forming a convenient platform for the display « such articles |} 
sion of an antiquary, either local or general, we still feel it a||°* “® offered for sale by the occupant. The fire-places }} 


jutv, as a “ faithful chronicler of the times,” to snatch from | 074 cumeented with bine and white tiles, on which ree LITERARY NOTICES 
rude pictures intended to illustrate some important scripture || = 


nafratives, or the st st g incidents in 4sop’s fables. || 
, ® the most riking — e op’s & ice |The Poetical Sketch Book. In: luding a third edition of Australi 
|| Here “ Tobit and his dog figured to great advantage, Haman By Thomas K. Hervey. London: i2mo. 1 vol. pp. 286 


among the Indians 
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the insatiable grasp of oblivion such fast-fading objects as may || 
be interesting to posterity. In a few more fleeting years not 
a single vestige of the original city of New-Amsterdam will * 
remain! The peculiar style of architecture which characterized || mentee comsploususty on Eis gia, and Jonah appeared most Tue London press teems with a class of publications which 
the earliest edifices erected on this island, will be unknown || manfully Sa out of the whale, like harlequin through are by no means common with us. We refer to the collec 
othe next generation, except through the medium of history 4° barrel of fire. |tions of light articles in the various walks of literature ; and 
and tradition. We have, therefore, resolved to secure correct | The ascent to the second floor was by a spiral staircase, || which are so eagerly sought after by those who prefer dally 
views of the few that are yet left standing, lik “tottering | either directly behind the street door, or else behind the back ing an hour with the lyrist or the essayist, to the graver com 
monuments of good old times,” and consign them to the safe |door. In the language of Washington Irving, (from whom|| union with the historian or the classic. ‘There is a pleasing 
keeping of the New-York Mirror; which will, if our wishes || we have quoted above) “the house was always furnished with variety in the works we speak of calculated for all ‘ mood» 
be verified, reflect their venerable images down the long vista jabundance of large doors and small windows on every floor.” || of the mind.” Passion and pathos, feeling and fancy, are 
,; The entrance most used, however, was a side door, opening |! invoked by turns, and he must indeed be among his “ mis 





of distant futurity to the latest posterity. | 
It is well known that the first settlers of this island were || from the yard or alley, which was secured by a gate. “ The | anthropic hours,” who cannot find somowhat “i’ the vein.” 
emigrants from Amsterdam, in Holland; and it is reasonable || font door,” says the facetious writer just mentioned, “ was|/ There is something too in the manner, as well as the mat 
o suppose that they brought with them, to the New World, |! 2¢¥¢? opened except on marriages, funerals, new-year’s days, | ter, of these exhalations (we mean to be poetical in the use o! 
the same manners, customs, and opinions that prevailed in | ‘be festival of St. Nicholas, or some such great occasion. It}! the word, good reader) from the hot-beds of the London press 
he land of their nativity. The fashion of their apparel, and || ¥#S ornamented with a gorgeous brass knocker curiously |/that is wond rfully taking to the eye, and pleasing to the 
he form of their dwellings, in particular, are understood to, WFought, sometimes in the devise of a dog, and sometimes of|| fancy of the epicurean in literature. One takes up a work o! 
have been fuc similes of such as they had been familiar with | a lion's head, and was daily burnished with such religious | this kind, with its beautifully engraved vignette and title— 
n Holland, where gable-fronts, leaden-windows, and sharp. |,2¢#l, that it was oftentines worn out by the very precautions) and its jet black letters, reposing gracefully upon the hot 
pointed roofs, are characteristic features of both city and village || taken for its preservation.” i pressed and silky paper—with the true relish of the gour 
—of the stadtholder’s palace, the burgomaster’s mansion, and|}_ The above engraving, which has elicited these remarks, || mand; and from the first application of the ivory folder, unti! 
the peasant’s hut || represents a building still standing on the east side of Broad-|| the “ finis” page is turned, there is a delicious languor upou 
The cottage style, however, was generally adopted by the || street, No 41, now occupied asa grocery by Mr. H. N. Ferris,||the mind. Whether it is the poetry or sentiment—the de 
unders of the goodly city of New-Amsterdam; and most of | Of its history we know nothing, except that it is a hundred ||lightful sensation of the soft, low, whispering breeze, gently 
rheir | uildings consisted of a single story, independet t of the || and thirty-two years old, and is one of the few, in that i insinuating itself through the Venetian lattice—an atmosphere 
sharp-angled roof before mentioned. It is true that some of}| neighbourhood, which escaped the great conflagration of 1776 jjof el,sium in these caloric days—or the exquisite flavour o! 
wealthy could boast of a second story, and a few of} But whether it was erected by a Stuyvesant, a Hardenbrook, || that last flask of claret, still lingering upon the lip—one know 
| ‘not ; the book is closed—the left foot rests upon the ottoman— 





1 mor 
he higher classes even of a third; but these latter were con. a Schermerhorn, a Roosevelt, or a Kipp, or by one of the 
lered as palaces among the bhumbler edifices of the common-! numerous Vans of that period, tradition does not inform us {| the exclamation “ beautiful !” escapes one ere one is awar 
The walls of these buildings were constructed of small | Neither are we able to gratify the reader's curiosity so far as lexa ‘tly to what it is applied 
k and yellow bricks, called clinkers, imported for the pur-| to enumerate the various uses and purposes to which this A work of the class referred to, and the sigut of which he 
from Holland, serving as ballast for the s hips which con- | venerable edifice has been successively devoted. “Could its||led us thus strangely from our usual vein of sober prose, lies 


ed them across the Atlantic. The lime used by the builders | old walls tell tales,” there is no knowing what heart-thrilling|/ open upon our table. It isa collection 
west fshionable of the numerous poets who enlighten the 


of poems by one of the 


ills, with which the bay and rivers, at || secrets of “love and murder” might be collected by a good 


English metropolis at the present day Many of the plece 
ear two hundred vears, to be harder than the bricks || sent occ upant ts a good citizen, who “ keepsconstantly on hand i! ave appeared inthe English annual and of course were 


instances, however, the houses were ||a general assortment of first-rate groceries, cheap for cash.” |] transplanted 


ounded; and this mortar is now found, after a| stenographer. As it is, however, it must suffice that its pre 


thence into our periodical Some are v« 


| ») } ] | 4, . . 

i a brick front next the street—a ‘| Mr. Ferris rents the premises, we understand, from the heirs)! pretty—a few beautiful—and all are abo edhocre grade 

We cannot say to vou, gentle reader buv the book 
' 


i still prevails tn some parts of this!/of a Mr. Quick, who is qui o more. being 1 iumbered |i of lvr 
et ; 1} mtie ‘ ‘ en ' TT een? 


ish tor ve show at littl expense among the 





» 


~ 





ih this country—but we will give you a “taste of its quality” { 
ih a few extracts. 

There is great richness of language, and splendour of ima- || 
gery in the following stanzas. I hey are from a poem entitled |; 
“Cleopatra,” and are illustrative of a picture by Danby of | 
the Egyptian queen embarking on the Cyndus. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE TWO GRAVES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
A wear and flourishing village, contaming two churches, a 


‘court-house, a bank, and a number of spacious brick dwell- 
Flutes in the sunny air! | 
And harps in the porphyry halls! 
And a low deep hum, fee a people's prayer 
With tts heart-breathed swells and falls! 
And an echo, like the desert’s call, 
Flung back to the shouting shores! 
And the river's ripple, heard through all, 
As it plays with the silver oars! 
The sky is a gleam of gold! 
And the amber breezes float 
Like thoughts to be dreamed of —but neter told 
Around the dancing boat! 


|the Ohio river, where twenty years ago stood only the cottage 
||of George Davis, surrounded by the small plantation which 
his own hand had cultivated in the midst of the forest. Twelve 


country ; but no where have they witnessed such rapid and 
| extensive improvements as have taken place along the course 
|}of the Ohio river. The progress of that portion of territory 
|| now known as the state of Ohio, in particular, has been 
jastonishing. Although not many years have elapsed since 
|the sound of the axe first broke the stillness of the vast forests 

which spread their almost *‘ boundless contiguity of shade”’ 


She has stepped on the burning sand! 
And the thousand tougues are mute 

And the “yrian strikes, with a trembling hand 
The strings of his gilded jute! 

And the A2thiop’s heart throbs loud and high, 
Beneath his white symar, 

And the Lybian kneels, as he meets 
Like the flash of an eastern star! 

The gales may not be heard, 
Vet the silken streamers quiver, 

And the vessel shoots—like a bright-plumed bird 
Away —down the golden river! 


her eye 


}to remind him of the recency of its settlement. “The land 
is full of harvests and green meads.”’ The mighty, and 


Away by the lofty mount! 
And away by the lonely shore! 

And away by the gushing of many a fount 
Where fountains gush no more! 

Oh! for some warning vision, there, 
Some voice that should have spoken 

Of climes to be laid waste and bare, 
And glad, young spirits broken! 

Of waters dried away, 
And hope and beauty blasted! 

That scenes so fair, and hearts so gay, 
Should be so early wasted! 


|| ground which they had shadowed since the beginning of time. 
|| The hardy yveomen of the eastern states have poured in upon 


‘There is a touch of feeling in the following lines which H broken by the howl of the wolf, or the more appalling yell of 
|, the Indian—is now vocal with the thousand happy sounds of 
Where the solitary 
| smoke of the red man’s wigwam curled its thin wreath among 


we aye sure will recommend them to our fair readers— 


T think on thee, in the night, }a numerous and prosperous population. 


When all beside is still, 

And the moon comes out, with her pale, sad light 
Tositon the lonely hill! 

When the stars are al) like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sigiis, 

And there comes a voice frou the far-off stream 
Like thy spirit’s low replies! 


the trees, a hundred spires are glittering in the sun; and, in- 
jstead of the frail canoe which, sometimes emerging from a 
|| dark inlet, would shoot across the mighty river that watered 
|| that beautiful wilderness in vain—the glassy surface of the 


ing houses, now occupies the romantic spot on the bank of 


years have wrought wonderful changes in many parts of our 





over that luxuriant region; yet he who passes through that} 
section of our country at the present day will find few things || 


|seemingly interminable woods, whose mingled branches 
jeovered the immense territory with a sea of foliage, almost | 
|| excluding the sun from the soil that now so bountifully repays | 
its smile, have in many places disappeared entirely from the 


| the footsteps of the receding savages, and the wide land over 
I which but a few years since deep silence brooded, except when || 
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pe aud luithes who Cie rapdity of a shootlug star, with 
jout asking leave of the winds and waves. In the short inter 
jval since that period, what has been already effected by the 
|means of that great invention appears like the result of magic 
| The eastern story of the palace and gardens conveyed through 
ithe air by means of a talismanic lamp, seems scarcely any 
jlonger a fable. ‘The firm and thick-set earth has not, to be 
jsure, lost any of “ its immutable fixedness,” nor do our dwell 
|ings rise and float upon the air like so many fibres of gossa- 
— but by the intermediation of steambcats, whole cities 
land districts of countries, from being separated by nearly 
jimpassable mountains and immeasurable distances, are 
'brought, in effect, into almost immediate juxtaposition. The 
different extremities of our vast empire are made familiarly 
| acquainted with each other; and already one of the kindly 
|fruits uf this extended intercourse has been to awaken fee! 


lings of brotherhood and goodwill in place of many of those 


|| sectional prejudices and jealousies, which are naturally enter 


jtained by strangers, of conflicting interests and pursuits. 

This however is digression. Steamboats at the period of 
{this narrative, were of very recent invention, and the echoes 
jot the forests of the Ohio had never been awakened by their 
{now familiar sound. The country, for the most part, lay in 
the uninterrupted solitude of nature. At Pittsburg, Marietta, 
jand one or two other places on the river, a handful of adven- 
gee men had gathered together in the wilderness, and erected 
ja cluster of habitations. Away from these settlements, the 
|stroke of some hardy adventurer’s axe might here and there 
be heard in the midst of the interminable woods; and in a 
few intermediate places, along the margin of the stream, a 
jsolitary smoke might be seen, and near by a patch of yellow 
grain, glistening in the midst of a grove of girdled trees, which, 
jengebved of their limbs and blackened by fire, seemed to frown 
on the attempt at innovation. 


It has been already said that the cabin of George Davis 
stood entirely alone. No other human habitation was withia 
several miles of it, and to the nearest village was a weary day's 
ride. 





George was one of those hardy adventurers who are 
} Ohio mirrors whole navies, bearing to the remotest parts of the | ever to be found on the outskirts of population, a race of men 
|| valley of the Mississippi the interchanged commodities of every \)whose characters seem equi-distant from those of the whites 
jclime. Steamboats, of a size commensurate with the majesty jjand the Indians, and yet partake of the principal features of 
of the stream they traverse, are continually passing to and|/hoth. Like the latter, he was migratory in his habits, fami 
fro, their glistening paddles breaking the smooth water into//har with all sights and sounds that appertain to wood-craff, 
Ob! like those fairy things, | the only billows with which it is ever ruffled, and their long |/and subsisted chiefly by hunting the deer and the elk. He 
Bt. -. ———. ie jcolumn of revolving vapour oftentimes constituting the only jjcould not bear to dwell near his white brethren; he had 
Aud shroud it, while at reat; , cloud in the whole expanse of the clear blue sky. The | heard of cities, but his ideas in relation to them were only 
r When ort ie ord they alight, ae he glick s along that liquid highway of nature, and |! gathered from the imperfect accounts of boatmen returning 
And fash the ir splendors on the eye | beholds on either side, cities, towns, and villages, almost \|from New-Orleans, and he could not conceive how men 
Only to ake their Might ; | without number, occupying the green margin—who every 

| where sees evidences of populousness and abundance, of ac- 

| tivity and happiness, of refinement and taste—can with diffi- 


culty believe that he is really traversing a region just re- 
deemed from utter savageness and solitude. To those of || Although society was thus disagreeable to him, and “ the 
lother lands who have not viewed for themselves the gay pano- aa “ human nae Sestuse, yes Ges from Log ante 
|\love of his kind that George Davis shunned his fellows, an¢ 
. . , . || kept , wa rge of ‘ mi ul 
which the banks of the Ohio present, the details of the merest || t a the outward verge of population, Bene ath : 
; . swarthy s ‘ st blac » const sure of lu 
statistical writer appear like the rhapsodies of romance, and ||°““"™Y iy ulmost black from the constant exposure r’ . 
} . » 7 | ay o > Te 7 as > " 
| the speculations of one who should attempt to reason from Nae of life, there beat as warm and naturally as gentl 
He loved solitude 


| , art as eve om ul 3 i . 
jthe past to the future, would seem scarcely more entitled to || D ms os over & nanted a human bosom _— ' 
for solitude had been unto him as a companion from his ear 


jliest years; yet now and then, when a party of traders t 
New-Orleans, or the crew of a returning keelboat, chanced t 
stop at his lowly cabin, they had ample reason to know tha 


I think on thee, by day, 
Mid the cold aud busy crowd 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is tar too glad and iwud ! 
Thear thy soft, sad tone, 
And thy young, sweet simile [see ; 
My heart—iny heart were all alone, 
But for its dreams of thee 


|could exist thus cooped up together, when they might have 


pve: 7 ‘ o t _ ° . 
Till oe ~ ne r | the fair woods to wander in, and all that nature provides f 
{ have it yet about my heart, 

Thy beauty of that day! 
As if the robe thou wert to wear, 
Beyond the stars, were given 
That | might learn to know ut there, 
And seek thee out, in heaven ! 


| her children at their command. 


; }rama—the moving, living picture of prosperity and plenty, 
We conclude our extracts from this enticing volume with a || : 
poem different in manner from either of the preceding—it is | 
rich in poetic beauty and classical allusion. 


CARTHAGE. 


Is it some vision of the elder day, 

Won from the dead-sea waters, by a spell 

Like hers who waked the prophet !—or a drean: 
Of burning Egypt—ere the Lybian sand 

lad flung its pal above a perished world 
Dreamt on its dreary grave, that has no fowers 
it is the eastern orphan’s ocean-home ! 
The southern queen! the city of the sea, 
Ere Venice was a name! the lofty heart 
That battled for the empire of the world, 
And all but won—yet perished in the strife 
Now, in her young, proud beauty —the blue waves, 
Like vassals, bending low to kiss her feet, 

On dancing to their own sweet minstrelsy ! 

The olives hanging round her crested front, 

Like laurel-crowns upon 4 victor’s brow 

Beneath her palms, and mid her climbing bower 
Darts, like a sunny flash, the antelope! 

And bound the wild deer, where the severing boug! 
Wave forth a goddess !—in her hunter-quise, 

She wakes the pertunes of the Tyrian’s groves 

To welcome from the waves her pilgrim boy, 

And point his tangled pathway to the towers 

That to his homeless spirit speek of home! 


jattention than the extravagances of eastern fable. 
tut twenty years ago, although then ‘toil linked with art” 
j had begun to explore each savage wild, the shores of the Ohio 


river presented a very different appearance from that which 

now greets the traveller through that luxuriant region. For lit was habit, not misanthropy, which occasioned the seclusio 
’ at luy gion. | , 
lm iny miles on cither side of the little plantation of George jot George Davis. At the time our narrative commences, h 


| Davis, an unbroken forest lined the banks, and the stream||had been several years the occupant of a little hut, whic! 
jbelore it, instead of being dotted as now, with a gay succes- | his own hand had reared on the bank of the Ohio. Occasions 
|sion of all kinds of vessels, from the slow-moving and clumsy | C™™ST@nts, led by that irre sistible spirit of enterprise whic! 
ark of the emigrant, to the swift and graceful steamboat, but |) orme = nein @ a chasactoristic of the costern atta beges 

seldom exhibited the handywork of man upon its surtace. ||few and far between, to break in upon the stillness of the 
\\ It is to the introduction of steamboats, indeed, that the fertile |, Western woods, incited by the reports of the travellers wh 
‘region of the west owes a great part of its present advance- || had penetrated that region concerning the amazing fertility . 


. » | t artetv i t “ts Seve = had 
jment. ‘There is, in truth, no portion of our country where ||!" soil and the variety of its products. see 38 bie 
I ; : ‘ 1G ’s eye of late, as he « edge > whic: 

the advantages resulting from that great improvement of|| George’s eye of late, as he sat on the edge of the ban 
Admirably designed as | overlooks the glassy and majestic Ohio, beheld the grotesque an 


I or mot 


modern times are not seen and felt. ; 2 
then unusual structure, which, under the name of ari 


. . ie sleet — , 7o , 
-— pA wey hh havin M afy our country is by nature for internal communication, inter- |) 
(Bright as some landscape which the poet see 
Painted, by sunset, on a summer sky 
In hues the dolphin borrows, when he dies 
Mid all this clustering loveliness and lite 
Where treads the Trojan, that in after yes 
A lonelier exile and a loftier chiet, 

Sat amid ruins! 


store, : 
: re bec » 80 Colm Df > weste waters 
sected in every direction by navigable streams which |S boat, has since become s0 common ¢ Fag re =e : 
} 2 - i s the y ™ alone }uUestio with whic auven 
through all its members run |) As they glide d along, the questions with uch the ac 
Like mighty arteries binding them in onc | turous and curious emigrants assailed him, were by no man 
j - 


the genius of Fulton could not have been employed on any} relished by the solitary woodman, in whose breast these 


subject so well calculated to result in immense and general )|signs of approaching population began to create a nameles 
henetit, as that which happily attracted his attention. It is more be 
American || now about twenty-six years since the wondering people first ||to abandon his home, where he had iwelt so long that he be 
published || vathered in crowds along the banks of the Hudson to behold || gan to love it, and strike still deeper into the forest. Thoughts 
upelled to the strange spectacle of a vessel—apparently by its own voli- of this kind were passing through his mind one fine evening 


ke a 


+sensation of uneasiness, lest he should on obliged 


We have received the July number of the North 
Review ; Falkland, Bulwer’s tirst novel, never betore 
in this country, and several other works, but are cor 


defer any remarks upon them until next wee rreen brow that impended the 


tion—-" walking the water thing of life.’ and moving "in autumn, as he sat 
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EEE a 
margin of the stream, his eye fixed on one of those uncouth | 
vessels that have been named. The shadows of the night 

to settle on the forests which covered the banks on 
either side, imparting their own dark hue to the stream that 
glided between them. The boat approached the shore pear the 
spot where George Davis was sitting ; its inmates sprang upon 
the beach, and were instantly busied in different ways, some 
securing their frail vessel, others collecting fagots to kindle 
a fire, and one who apparently had nothing in common with 
the rest, straggling along the shore, with a slow and melan- 
choly step, like one whose mind heeded not the objects which 
were around. A group of children had also issued from the 
boat, and were already engaged in noisy sports upon the 
white sandy beach. George Davis paused for a few moments 
and looked with no pleased eye on this unusual scene ; then 





progressing to the beautiful melodies of Arne and Morning- 


very differently would the authors of the present day be 
handled by amateurs? The same applies to the pianoforte. 


commence with authors whose bass is firm, and ils progres 
sion strongly marked, as is the case with the compositions of 
the old school, and for which there is no stronger example 
than Corelli—let Handel, with his equally fine ground-work 
and glorious fugues follow—Sebastian Bach is the next step 
When the works of the above mentioned writers are well 
jimpressed on the scholar, the ornamental compositions of the 
| present day; those for instance, of Dusseck, Latour, Kalk 
\brenner and Moschelles stand a chance of being executed 
| with mind and expression. Such was the education of John 





throwing his rifle over his arm, and calling to his dog in a! 


Jow voice, he turned with a sigh towards his cabin. | 











MUSIC. 
— 


THE STUDY OF MUSIC. | 


Tuene is one objection to the science of music very grievous | 


| 
to those who make it a serious study, and sufficient to cause | 
persons of an irritable turn of mind entirely to eschew the | 
art. We allude to the melancholy fact, that almost every body | 
who has acquired the least practical knowledge of a musical | 
instrument, no matter what, or has contrived to master the | 
hundredth psalm, “Bonnets of Blue,” or any other equally 
difficult piece of music, straightway believes himself or her 
self gifted with a sufficient quantum of theory, not only to} 
decide upon all musical points, but to dictate to others. It is} 
really amazing to see the mazimum of importance and dis 
play of opinion which follows this unhappy minimum of! 
knowledge, and we do not know any other art or science of | 
which the professors are so vexed and troubled. However, | 
they have their occasional consolation under this state of suf- 
fering, in the felicity of sometimes witnessing the lucubrations | 
of these illuminati committed to print. ‘‘ Litera scripta ma- 
net,” say they, and we are free to confess, that, on such occa- 
sions, our spirit doth leap within us, and we fully enjoy the 
completion of Job’s bitter wish —‘ Oh that mine enemy would 
write a book.” 

This it is that renders bad taste prevalent, and gives the 
impudent and empirical tyro advantages over the learned 
but more modest professor who has studied the science and 
proved its depth. In no city is the danger of this unfortu- | 
nate state of things more apparent than in New-York.— | 
The very aptness and inclination which we manifest for that | 
delightful art, which has suddenly burst upon us in an ava- | 
lanche of harmony and melody, instead of being instilled into | 
our minds gradually by the habit of hearing it from our youth, | 
furnish arms against ourselves, and cause an evident de- | 
sire to grasp at, aud pretend to, the refinements of the science 
before we are acquainted with its rudiments. What, for in 


. ' 
stance, is more ridiculous than to hear persons prate about | 





Pucitta, Mercandante, Caraffa and Rossini, who (Rossini ex i 
cepted) will scarcely outlive their bricf hour, when such mas- |! 


ters as Sacchini, Pergolesi, Paisiello, and Cimarosa, who can 
never die, are literally unknown to them !—What, we ask, is | 
more ludicrous than to hear people lisp forth admiration of 
Beethoven, Hummell, Weber, Auber, nay, Mozart, (for Gar- | 
cia did act Don Giovanni in this city) when Joseph and Mi- 


chael Haydn, Gluck, Graun, Purcell and Handel are scarcel | 


thought of, and three of them, at least, unknown? What || To the great object which he pursued he devoted the best years | 


would be said of a schoolmaster who should place Tacitus and 
Xenophon before a pupil who had not read Cesar and the | 
Greek Testament 7—We rather opine that we should “write | 
him down an ass.” 


i present time 


lof education as we have described, has produced all the best 


| vocalists and pianists, whether professional or amateur, of the 
If to this we recommend the constant habit of 
hearing good music in public, especially in the company ot 
persons capable of pointing out beauties and defects in styl 
i we shall in so doing only follow the example of Velluti, Live 


| 
jscholars are sent to operas and concerts as part of their edu 
lcation, and whose amateur pupils are recommended constant 


| 


'y to witness such performances. \ 





BIOGRAPHY. 


MR. FREDERIC ALBERT WINSOR. 

} Drepat Paris, on the eighth of May, in the sixty-eighth vear 
jof his age, Mr. Frederic Albert Winsor, with whom originated 
ithe application of gas to the lighting of streets and cities, He 
was the founder of the gas-light and coke company in London, 
and, of the first gascompany which was established in Paris 
|from his public and persevering efforts arose these and every 
other gas-light establishinent which has since been founded 

it will be recollected, that in 1803, Mr. Winsor demonstrated 
the use to which his discovery of gas-lighting might be publicly 


applied, though many men of high scientific reputation denied 


its practicability. His first public experiments were shown 


jat the Lyceum, in the Strand: he afterwards lighted with |! 


| gas the walls of Carlton Palace gardens in St. James's Park 
on the king’s birth-day in 1807; and during 1809 and 1810, 
one side of Pall Mall, from the house which he then occupied 
in that street. 
fitted up with gas-lights throughout, to exhibit to the legisla 
ture and the country the practicability of his plans. 

The memorial to his late majesty George the third, for a 
charter, and the evidence taken in parliament and before the 
privy council, bear testimony to the indefatigable and unre- 
mitting zeal with which he persevered until he overcame the 
obstacles which prejudice had raised against his efforts, and 
which threatened to prevent the general adoption of his dis 
coveries and improvements. 

In 1812, however, achurter of incorporation for a gas-light 
jand coke company was obtained, and success crowned his 





‘labours; but his mind having been wholly possessed with the 
| prosecution of an object of such public importance, he was 


too regardless of his own pecuniary interests, and omitted to || 
retain a legal power over the advantages which resulted from | 


| tus exertions : he unfortunately trusted too much for his re 
| ward to the honour of the parties with whom he was engaged 


| of his life, and sacrificed his fortune; and while he beg ueath- 


led an important benefit to posterity, the just recompense of 


| 46 services escaped from his own hands: thus he created the 


The same will strictly apply to an at- || fortunes of others, whilst he rained his own and those of his 


tempt at comprehending and trying to execute the elaborate H tamily. 


compositions of the present day without a competent know H| 


ledge of the works on which they are founded. Parents, we i 
are sorry to observe, are generally delighted to witness their H to establish a company and erect gas-works : but rival interests | !n the second, w lich compretends the ripe 


offspring lanched upon the mysterious coimbinations and 
perplexed modulations of such writers as Weber and Beetho- | 


ven, and smothered in a sea of Rossinian demi-semi-quavers, H rests, and he again gave fortunes to others which ought to | ripen when taken from the tree 


before their ideas are sufficiently trained to comprehend mu- 
sic which is much more simple. 


The consequence is obvious, I 
they may, parrot-like, play the notes of these fashionable au- } 
thors, and they may be made to sing a number of words, in- | 
claded in a bar, all within a given time—but as for taste and || 


¢Xpression, they are not to be acquired by such means. On the || individuals have realized by hisdiscoveries, the founder of gas-| variations ad libitum We hay 
. | ) 


other hand, had these young persons been first taught the use 
of the solfeggio; then to understand the music of the old 
masters, who have adorned the church and the drawing-roow 


for centaries with their simple grandeur of style; from thence 
- . a 


In 1815, he extended to France the advantages which had 
attended his efforts in England. 


created other companies, in defiance of patent privileges ; and 
these associations, with large capitals, undermined his inte- 


have been his own reward, 
It is thus that a life, which, it may truly be said, has been 


an honour to England, has been embittered, if not abridged, | 


by cares and ingratitude. After all the services which he 
rendered to his country and to the world, and the gains which 


lighting has left no other legacy to his tamily than the re-| 


membrance of his virtues, and of those talents by which the! 


present and future generations have been and will be benefitted. 


Sic Vos non vev: 


ton, of Sacchini and Paisiello, of Handel and Haydn, how | 


Let a scholar, after the elementary studies are completed, | 


|Cramer, the most expressive of all pianists ; and such a course , 


jrati and Lanza, Welch and T. Cooke, whose professional | 


His house was for many vears openly shown, 


There, too, he was the first} 


Tuk benefits at Drury-lane, says the Literary Gazette, have been glo 
rious—Farren imunense, and Harley extravagant, the latter had some 
pleasant novelties in the way of comic songs and parodies, amongst the 
pleasantest of which we rank the following laughable version of 

Love's Ritornetlla We uunk if Harley had dressed a littl more ef 
Wallack, and magnified his Massaron tuft, ft would have told better 
llowever,it took excellently well; and we doubt not, “ Real Havana’ 
will be as popular as tts agreeable prototype ; tis, we understand, from 
the pen of Mr. Amsworth 


Real Havana! 
Precious cigar! 
as inanna 
{ as a star— 
Pleasant at fireside, 
Cheery on road 
= ~ c . eae . aa Real Havana’ ‘ 
Primest of staff, 


Real Havana’ | . 
Pui away care | Sell ime no humbug, 


Blow my misfortunes 
late thin air 


Thou art his choice, 
And a smoker is he 
Real Havana! 
Puff away care 
Blow my misfortunes 
Into thin air 


| 
| 


Vender of snuff 
Think not on me 
i You can cut any jokes, 
| "Tis Toper Thomas 
} 


Real Havana 
O who would dare 
Meersehaum or hookah 
With thee compare ? 
When thy bright up 

Any mortal may see 


Himself who now emoke 
Real Havana! 
Puff away care 
Blow my misfortunes 
Inte thin air 


“he village of Saratoga lias become much enlivened by the arriva 


Some of the private 
and the larger establishments are 


f numerous strangers within the last few days 
inding-heuses are quite ful 

eginning to assume their accustomed gatety 

In Washing jewelry, or any thing ornamented with gold, it is a great 

mprovement to pour a few drops of sal-volatile into the suds prepar 

lior that purpose 

The Ind ri f, Tuskini 


n Georgia, has been tried and discharged on paying a fine of one 


who stopped the mail some time since 


undred dollars 


lhe Glasgow Chronicle notices a case of dropsy in a boy, which was 


cured by eating raw onions 
Letter paper is made in New Jersey, scented with rose and geranium 
The s« 


love inscribed upon it 


ent will last for years, and is safely warranted to outlast half the 


To preserve currants, gather them when green, separate them from 
cork the bottles closely, and place 
Currants may be kept fresh and 
snd will make excel 


teme, and put them in junk bottles 
em ma cool part of t cellar 
green in this manner tor twelve months or more 
jent pies in the winter and spring 

A woman purchasing cups and saucers was asked what colour she 
|| would have ‘Why Larn't very particular,” said she, “any colour 
} that woot show dirt!” 
The following is from the Niagara Courier As Mr. Cranda! 
" was standing im the street, a few yards from our office, a swarm ot 
moment of our 
k would 


I bees liton hus hat, covering it completely! At the 
|} writing this he is on his way home with his odd he ad gear 
lj puzzle the ladies, we guess, to “follow the fasinon 
Dr. Casper, ui an article in the Revue Britannique, states that there 
|| exusted some time ago in Prussia a club of suicides, composed of six 
|| persons, who not only vowed w destroy themselves, but also to make 
They did not succeed in the latter respect, but all gave 
| proofs of their own sincerity, The last of them blew out hie brains 
jw isi7. The same writer states thai a similar club ts reputed to have 
ie xisted not long age in Paris 
me ol whom was to be selected every year tor self destruction 


proselytes 


This was composed of twelve members 


A letier from Paris states Unat the German company, now perform 
The receipts 
an echormous sur 


| 
lin faithe Italian theatre there, meet with good success 


| 
jhave sometimes reached seven thousand francs ; 


tor a French theatre 

ll The Neapolitan papers state that two new openings have just appear 
ea in the crater of mount Vesuvius. For several preceding days 
|| loud detonations were heard in the intertor, and the two new mouth= 
have poured forth a large quanuty of burning and bituminous matter 
| Several experiments have lately been made in France with the day 
ond-night telegraph, which ts destined fort 4 the French flee 


in the invasion of Algiers found to answe: perfectly. Thr 


' 


© ust 
ih we 
invention, however, is not new, it was first introduced by Admiral st 
Havuen in 1823 

lin Sweden, extend 
the members of Which 


| Asociety of hunters has recently been forme 
ing from one end of the kingdom to the other 

| have agreed to collect and to communicate to one another all the obser 
vations which they may be enabled to make with respect to the live 

| manners, and habits of animals 

| M. Couverche! read a paper at the Paris Academy of Sciences on the 

| 


|ripening (maturation) of trutts He marks two distinct periods. In 


| 


fruit, the direct influence of the plant ot 


the first, which comprehends the formation of the principles of thy 
the fruit is induepensab! 
iing of the fruit, the acid 


favoured by the heat, transform the gelatine int accharine matter 
The phenomena, in this case, are purely chemical; they are indepen 
jept of vegetative life, and what proves this is that most fruits will 
M. Couverchel has made many ex 
* that wine 
sddition of sut 


a! to health 


periments with the juices of fruits, from wlhach it appear 


f inferior quality may be ameliorated without the 
stances foreign to their nature, and prejuds 
Der Musicalieche has been 


An instrument called Improvisator 


performing for the last two or three days in Piccadilly By means of 
revolving barre!s with lateral movements, it seems to originate endless 
Mating machines, and now a ma 

and voluntaries like a master of mind 
chines! Thc linprovisator is altogether 
imitation of various instruments ts, like 


hine which executes fantasia 
Men must, ere long, yield tom 
a curiosity; and, though its 


most imitations, inferior to the als, 1. Joes discourse very pretty 
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NEW SERIES.—NO. ! 
Tuey talk much of Italian skies. We are bound to believe |, 
them beautiful. The scenery, too, which they tell of in the || 
old world; the mouldering castles, the stately palaces, the | 
over-arching bridges—I have often regretted that I must travel 
of life, and pass away from 
feasting eyes and my imagi 
It is provoking to} 


through the contracted routine 
the earth, 
nation among those 


think that the want of 


without once my 
glorious creations. 
a few paltry-dollars can shut out the 
soul from so many high enjoyments. ‘To exist in the midst I 
of splendour—to behold thousands lavished by the ignorant 
upon worthless gratifications—to feel the millions that are 
floating around you in society, so trifling a share of which 


would make you almost wild with happiness, and yet to go 


on year after year picking up the scanty crumbs like a vile 
slave, doomed to cast off his galling chains only in the grave il 
1 could not overcome these regrets as I visited a friend, with 
whom I had spent many a pleasant hour, on board the ship 
She lay at anchor in the river 


all ready for sea—a 


which was to bear him away. 
I went to bid him farewell. They were 
fresh breeze sprung up—one by one the sails were unfurled— || 
the heavy | 
move as the sun’s disk touched the horizon—a firm grasp of | 


anchor was weighed—the mighty mass began to 


igain prolonged 
I thought, 


the hand, prolonge da moment—re peate 1, 

These are tl 
while, as the golden orb had set, I leaned over the side of our 
as her indistinct form 


1¢ moments Which men remember,” 


little boat gazing after the huge vessel 
passed away among the thickening shadows. 
The 


shore, 


dark 


studded with |! 


1 turned mass of | 


buildings stretched for miles 


my eyes towards the city. 
along the 
Tost 


lights. Castle Garden was illamined—brilliant rockets 


und broke in dazzling fragments, 
sea like There 
which came softly mingling with 
As our slight bark broke the sk epol 


the glassy water, its dark ripples disclosed a_rict 


high in the air, ¢ which floated 


down the azure 


fishes of gold. was a burst |! 


of music, too, along the bay, 


the sound of dashing oars 
1 and snowy 


whiteness, or sparkled with flashes of harmless fire, and ever 


and anon meteors pa i along the silent heaven 


However accustomed a man may be to mingle with the 


crowd, the sight of a great city stretched before him is not 
devoid of interest. ‘Ttwohundred thousand beings, I thought, | 
are busy beneath yonder shadows, rioting in abundance— | 


pining in poverty—glowing in the warm danee—panting on || 
Our boat touched the shore, and I wandered 

Music 
The 
wore the aspect of pleasure. 


the bed of death. 
alone up Broadway 
ind happy voices. 


again from the open windows, 
street was thronged. Every thing |! 
Carriages rattled on, bearing | 
home parties of the young and gay: then a wretched crip | 
ple crawled slowly along, wrinkled with age, ragged, silent 

Music incllow flute, 

tones of a rich harp, a sweet femal 
She 
A band of riotous young men now crowded by with segars, 
melody with hoarse laughter and 


igain of the inelting in 


und 


sang of love—everlasting love 


und solitary 
with the 
paused and listened 


voice 


and broke rudely in upon th 
execrable oaths. 1 
fell upon the dark abandoned yard of ‘Trinity church, with 
its half visible, broken monuments, it 
ancient mounds—its forgotten tenants. 
ralize—but, a bright 
arm of a hand 
lenly fell on her face, 
embarrassed ; and a quiet 
1s if it were the very dearest 
I wonder what her companion was whispering 


turned away disappointed, and my eves 


melancholy, and 
I was about to mo 
leaning on the jj 


young girl came by, 
As the 


1 perceived she 


some man hight from a window sud 


. | 
was blushing, but not 


smile, a smile of exquisite happi- |} 
ness, rested on her lips, 
of her life 


to her! 


moment |! 


On I went among the thro A thousand feet were shuf 
fling over the pavements pod other forms came by with 
that lingering step, with which the young—the lovely—and 


the beloved, know how to protract the bliss of a stolen moon 


light ramble 
A man stalked by with folded arms, 


and hat drawndow 


tr 
lis eyes. His face was pale—his lips compressed. He sighed 
13 he passed on Poor fellow A rejected lover, I thoug!t 
perhaps a stranger, brooding over recollections of his distant 
home ; or some fine high-minded gentleman, strugeling hoy 
lessly against the current of the world, and wishing his tedious 
existence was closed. He entered a hotel. 1 sto; ped to ob 


serve. He called for brandy and water; swallowed a dee} 
draught; lighted a segar; then screening his dark eves from 
the glare of the lamp, and issuing forth again in moody si 


lence, he stalked on. 
A crewd had collecte 


B! } 
seit 





} gushed trom their faces. Their fellow-beings formed a circle 


i ed in deep mourning, with a long crape hanging from his hat, 
walked by without pausing; and a watchman with his cab) : 


|; and lonely, 


in his bosom, stretching him prostrate upon the grass 


| which 


city, 


—— 


|| and cried out for fair play. A heavy blow laid one senseless 
||wpon the stones. I passed on. ‘The fairy theatre shone on 
my right. In the distance the white walls of the City-hall, 
where so many ruined wretches had heard their last doom—| 
the dark jail—the disgusting bridewell. What must be the 
|thoughts of its unhappy inmates! The band from Peale’s)) 
museum struck up a lively air—crowds of strange, queer faces 
|shone in the light, as they gathered to listen. A man array- 





| paced his rounds. | 


I stood leaning against a lamp-post listening to the music} 


| with its strain “of linked sweetness long drawn out.” The} 


crowd went on in every direction ; but although I was in the} 
|| very centre of this vast and magnificent city, yet a feeling of 


| 


| 


Suddenly the various sounds grew more distant, and seeme d|| 


loneliness crept over my spirit. 


A dimneas came over the houses and crowd. | 
as clouds break in fleecy fragments| 
I heard the dash of water—| 


velting away. 
Then it cleared away, 
admitting the seft reviving light. 
the stirring of many branches—the cries of the crows as they 
wheeled above me inthe air. I stood ina forest; wild, tind 
as if the foot of man had never violated its green 
haunts. The lamp-post opposite the museum, 


and_ holy 


against which I had leaned, was a knotted and overgrown oak, }} 
| which stretched abroad its venerable and gigantic limbs, the 





monarch of the wood. Around the base of the grassy hill on 
a transparent stream was winding, the noise 
In the distance, 


which I stood, 
t bubbling waters filled the 
could distinguish the silver bosom of the bay—the swift tide 
of the and the mouth of the Hudson, as its billows 

chased each other on towards the Atlantic. A sudden rustling || 
of the attracted A large r| 
deer dashed by me, branching antlers in the air. 

was wild with terror act of plunging 


of whose alr. 


East river, 


bushes my attention. and slende 


tossing his wide- 
He w 


His eye was in the 


jinto a thicket, when a winged arrow flew by me and quivered | t 
4 |] || means of enjoyment. 


and with a yell] 
buried his tomahawk in} 


tall athletic Indian sprang from the copse, 
resounded through the forest, 
his brain. The Genius suddenly appeared. 

‘ You behold what, on this very spot, I have seen ages before 
your boasted and magnificent city rose into existence. 
the pale white man cut down the trees, and afirighted the 
proud savage and the fleet deer back from their busy haunts. 
Mark 


fire 





yonder barbarian. His eyes are flashing with joytul 


His bronzed cheek—his brawny shape—his broad ex- 


jpanded chest, speak strength and health. We might con- H 
verse with this lofty and untaught hunter, with his unbent } 


| pride and piercing eye—we might reveal to him those events 
1} 
which revolving years have brought to} 


Yonder! 


concerning his tribe, 
But it is my object rather to enlighten thee. 
s to be im thy 

But if we should display to his sight thy | 


its varied and melancholy splendours | 


light. 


form, which see: be presence, has long ago been 


resolved into dust 


even as but now 


wouldst enjoy his surprise. But this scene shall pass eway 


Again I leaned against the lamp-post, with the music and |, 
the crowd, the laughter, and the many footsteps. 

‘Thou hast looked back into the regions of the past,” said 
the voice of the Genius, “let me now anticipate the course 
of time, when a few more ages shall have rolled away 

The multitude were all gone. There was shadow and 
silence around. ‘Then a noise like the rushing of the distant 
sea. The light came. The lamp-post had now grown into} 





Monuments, arches, gardens, fountains, squares and canals— 


t 


then marble palaces, half hidden by trees, appeared—grave- 


vards with names which | had never heard. Statues ot 
heroes, statesmen, poets yet unborn, and pantings of lovely 
women now among the things to be. Stull there was music! 
und laughter—still the gay and the graceful crowded by 


Mourners, cripples and mendicants, were yet mingled with | 


the affluent and the happy 


said I 


And will it go on thus for ever ? 
As I spoke, I was alone. The scene had changed. I had 
wandered on tot rbs of the cit: The starry heave 


! 


3efore |) 
Before We its busy multitudes; where no evil passions intrude, and 


{ . 
beauty of its 


ineved 
|broke upon thy sight, he would be lost in wonder, and thou }} 


were over me, and the fresh evening breeze was playing 
upon my cheek. 

“At least,” thought I, as I paused beneath the window of 
ja remembered girl, to catch the well known tones of a song 
| which had often pleased me before— At least I will enjoy the 
| present, whatever gorgeous and romantic things there may 
jbe in foreign climes, which I am destined never to behold, and 
| however the world may run on in future ages.” F. 











“ORIGIN iAL ESSAYS. 





AMERICAN FORESTS. 


Nature here 
Wantoned as in her prime ; and played at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth thore sweet, 
Wild above rule or art.—Milton 


} 
| 
| 


Ix his gayer moments, man isa social being. His hear 
has a thousand delicate chords whose vibrations are not limit 
ed to itself, but pass on with an electric influence, awaken 
ing the slumbering sensibilities of other bosoms. Thus is the 
music of sympathy awakened, and its tones of sadness or o! 
— responded with all the truth and precision of an echo 
This reciprocation of feeling is the golden chain that links 
‘heart to heart, and the only one which the rust of years, and 
the canker of corroding passions, can neither sully nor dispart 
Yet there are seasons in the life of every individual, however 
social he may in which he wishes the chain were bro 
jken—hours when his wearied spirit longs to turn away from 
lthe idle hollow delusive gra 

Sitios of humanity—to escape from 


be, 
pursuits, the gilded vanities, the 


‘ The din and discord of a jarring world,’ 

land, like a hermit, retire to the solitude of his own bosom 
The soul, in the consciousness of her high endowments, j- 
assured that hers is a sovereignty independent of all earthly 
alliances. She surveys the wide extent of her resourcea, and 
|proudly imagines that she can dwell apart from the common 
wrotherhood, unbeholden to its ministrations for aught of the 
is willing for a season to forege 


she 


With 
the endearments and the 


this assurance 
animating scenes of human society, 
for a closer intimacy with herself. She loves to withdraw 
alone from the bustling and crowded thoroughfares of the 


metropolis, to still places beyond the sound or the sympathies 


the unsullied 
rejoice that such congenial 
We rejoice, 
lithat though we have no ivied ruins, nor spectred towers, nor 
monastic grottoes for the haunts of contemplation, there are 


where earth still wears the charm, the 
We 
laces are abundant in our yet youthful country. 


peace, 


first creation 


not wanting, even around the suburbs of our largest cities, a 
fit retreat for her peaceful votaries. Aye, here are deeper and 


more congenial seclusions than art hath ever fashioned for 


|| mecitation—even the far-reaching and magnificent forests 
\|throughout whose green aisles there reigns a stillness, a tran- 


quility and a retreshing purity, vainly sought for in the hack 


resorts of civilized life. Without envy, we leave to 


other lands their artificial parks and fountains, their gothi 


I 


«ys and eternal pyramids, since the revolution of years has 


left uninjured, within our borders, so much of the primeva 


beauty and sublimity of nature. While they point with ex 
ultation to their delightful gardens, where imagination an 
taste have united their enchantments, and where every art 
has lavished its perfections, we may direct their glance t: 
vr wide forests—nature’s gardens, laid out on her own mag 
nificent scale, whose green alleys are embellished with living 


statues and flying pictures, and skirted by clear waters, upon 








a tall column, upon whose summit stood an equestrian statue whose tranquil bosoms sleep the images of every form of v« 
1 The City-hall had given place to a temple of vast dimensions, getation, from the tiny harebell to the giant oak of wn hundred 
|The old hospital was metamorphosed into a spacious store shite 

and along the street, as far as the eye could reach, were Mocks | The indy industry of two centuries, however, has gone 
ot —s building Instead of the tew people who had before} far to erase this striking feature from th landscapes of the 
passed without inconvenience along the way, there were|| jor states, where its place is often supplied with neat villa 
dense — - " ae 3 = “8 gs ith —e Poe | yes re lube n h irvast tle 13, luxur int meadk ws and sunny I i> 
known. I wandered on for miles. Still the same mass of! sures dotted with fecks and herds. This is particularly the 
buildings, and dense and ceaseless tide of human beings fect with regard to New-England. The wilderness, to = Ae 


her stern adventure 





lonely depths the Mayflower committed 

has passed away with the red men who welcomed the pilgrin 
to their wiewam; and, like that fated and down-trodden race 
scarce a relic remains of its former grandeur The axe has 
let in the pleasant sunlight upon the hill-slope and fertile in 


h had there s!umbered 


turies upon centuries, are gone forever Here and there an 
Anak of the forest ant elm or oak, 
the but even these are 
not spared, and after the lapse of a few vears, the places that 


em will know them no 
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But he who would behold vegetation in its most varied and 
astonishing productions, must turn to our western forests, 
where human industry has not yet trenched on the lonely 
and wild grandeur of unviolated nature. The scene is worth 
, pilgrimage to the lover of the beautiful and sublime as here 
exhibited. After having ascended some commanding height, 
what a glorious spectacle is presented to his view! On every 
side nothing is to be seen but one wide expanse of woods— 
one vast ocean of living verdure, unbounded, and unbroken, 


SS 

While gazing on such a scene, I have not wondered that the 
fascination of cultivated society has been found too weak to 
hold many even of its most polished members, within the 
sphere of its influence. At that hour, the tales of the roving 
and half-tamed Indian, pining under the restraints of civiliza- 
tion, and looking wistfully back to the simple joys of his na- 
tive wilds, are no longer a marvel. I can enter into his stir- 
ring feelings as fancy snatches him away to the remembered 
woods, and sends him bounding on the trail of the panther, 





except here and there by a lake or river, whose silvery waters 
are just visible through the clustering foliage. Ifthe winds 
are abroad, his heart bounds within him as he traces their hur- 
ried course from knoll to knoll, and listens to the unearthly 
and deep music which fills the solitude as with the sound of | 
many waters. But should the gale freshen to a hurricane, | 
as is not unfrequently the case, no scene, not even the ocean | 
in its wildest commotions, can exceed in majesty the prospect | 
sound him. Within the whole compass of his horizon not a | 
leaf, not a bough is still—all is one wild surge of vegetation. 
Ten thousand times ten thousand trees are swaying to the | 
invisible impulse, and tossing their innumerable branches aloft 
as if exulting in the gift of existence, the thrill of some jovous 
perception. As the tempest sweeps on, huge oaks are twist 
ed from their gnarled trunks, and pines, at whose “mast 
head” the sailor boy would grow dizzy, are torn from their 
rooted moorings and snatched away as by some mighty and 
mysterious power. Crash follows crash in hurried succession, 
1s the tornado, like the pioneer of desolation, marks its terri- 
ble career for leagues through the massed foliage, with a roar 
that would drown the huzza of an assembled nation, What 
are the glories of the tournament, the triumph, and the battle- 
field—what the power of arts—what all human pageants, 
compared with such a scene? They dwindle to insignifi-| 
cance, and are lost in the sublimity with which nature robes | 
herself to humble the ambition of man. 


| 
At all seasons and for all hearts, forest scenery has a charm. | 


Even in winter, when its aspect is least attractive, I have | 
known those who would leave the cheerful fireside and the | 
last novel, for a “communion with the visible forms” of a syl-| 
It the day is serene, a ramble | 


van and snow-clad landscape. 
at such a season is not devoid of pleasure to a susceptible | 
mind. The air is then like liquid crystal ; the earth, paved | 
with the most brilliant diamonds, and the trees, studded to 
their smallest twigs with frost gems and icicles, present one | 
of the most beautiful appearances that can be imagined. 
Clumps of evergreen crown the upland path with the verdure 
of summer; and as the little snowbird chirps cheerily amid 
the branches, all the pleasant associations of that better sea- 
son pass gaily before the mind. And then toothe deep baying 
of the fox-hound, and the mellow winding of the hunter's horn, 
and the wild song of the wood-chopper, as they ring through 
the echoing glens, are worth all the piano music that has ever 
saddened a winter parlour since the days of Orpheus. And 
when the gentle southwest has come back at the voice of 
spring, it is still more delightful to go forth to the sunny 
woods. Then he who has wept over the graves of the be 
loved, and to whom the falling and sear leat was an omen of 
his own sad lot, may rejoice in hope as he marks the budding 
vranch and the resurrection of the flowers. Yea, he may re- 
joice ; for shall the leafless bough and the frail forest-flower 
awake to renewed existence, and the high in heart, the good, 
the excellent of earth, whose memory is a blessing, sleep on for 
ever! Answer me, thou boaster of annihilation, who wouldst 
lot out the last star of the future! Shal! the winter of inani- | 
mate nature be like a lingering and chastened spring, and the 
winter of the tomb chill, verdureless, and eternal? Still more 
veautiful is the forest scenery of summer, when the box-wood 
ind magnolia have put forth their blossoms, and the seques 
tered haunts of faun and dryad are filled with perfume and 
song. Here you may ramble under the full effulgence of a 
oonday sun, through shadowy paths and cool retreats, over 
But au- 
umn—bright, mellow, blushing autumn—is the season in 
which to visit our forest landscapes. The “ russet mantie’”’ 
which invests the scenery of England during the last months 
if the year, is here supplied by a bright and many-tinted robe, 


which the woods have hung their emerald curtain 


it seems as ui the sun-set clouds of Italy had been transferred by 
The 


take his survey from the lottiest eminence, 


some mighty magician to the sylvan solitudes of the west 
spectator Inay 
und yet around and far on bevond the limit of his vision, ail 
is one vast assemblage of painted beauty. Every leaf is a 


prism, and every tree the personification of a rainbow. No 


scene in nature can present to the imagination a fairer image | sion. 


of Paradise, where 
“each beauteous flower, 
Tris all hues, roses. and jessamine 
Reared high their Qouriehed heads 


i 


or joyously skimming over the sylvan lake. I can hear with 
him the scream of the mountain eagle, and join in the chase- 
song, or hymn to the Great Spirit who, as he believes, shall 
guide him to a yet brighter clime, whose game is nobler and 
more abundant, and whose leaves are for ever green. Like 
him too, during the mastery of such feelings, I could, without 
a sigh, bid farewell to cot or palace, hamlet or city, for the 








deep recesses of the pathless and uncontaminated forests 
|Av, I could forego the endearments and the heart-hoarded 
lassociations of home itself, to indulge, for a season, in the 
lreveries of the hermit. Yet start reader, I 
| unsociable or misanthropic. ‘The desire is natural, and we 





not, am not 
lare often willing to gratify it, despite of the pleasures of com- 
}panionship, and the multiplied allurements with which the 
} 

| world solicits our allegiance. 


The feeling of solitariness 
| which one experiences in the hushed sanctuaries of the forest, 
jthough melancholy, is not unpleasant, The soul is stirred 
jand expanded by the consciousness of being alone with aa 
ture in her chosen and untrodden seclusions. Surely the 
ancients did not err in placing their temples and their altars 
in the loftiest and most retired groves; for where should the 
reverence of the worshipper be more sincere than in those 
awful shades, which superstition taught him were the most 
fitting abodes of the divinities he propitiated. 

Whether the desire and enjoyment of solitude would be per- 





|| manent toa cultivated mind that had tasted the gratifications 


jof society, is not for me to determine. 1 once thought they 
| would. It was some two or three years since, during a so 
|journ at one of the border hamlets of the remote west. While 
jon a hunting excursion at that time, having rambled some 
| miles intu the forest, I came unexpectedly upon a sheltered 


| spring neatly walled round with white limestone, from which 


a beaten footpath led away towards the upland, at a short 
distance from where I stood. Striking into the path, I soon 
came to a little opening, in the middle of which I was sur 
prised to discover a small neat cottage almost infolded in the 
pendant branches of a large elm, in whose shade, on a turf 
seat, sat an apparently young man engaged in reading. At 
his side lay a beautiful spaniel, and at his feet a tame deer 
Curiosity was excited, and I ventured to intrude upon the 
stranger's retirement. ile received me with the air of a gen 
tleman, and kindly invited me to partake of his sylvan cheer 
of wild fruits and milk. While enjoying his hospitality, 1 
could not but manifest a desire to know the cause of hi 
gular seclusion. 


sin 





| 


ibe uninte resting. I was the only child of distinguished pa 
rents, who gave me every advantage which wealth can com 
mand, of becoming learned and accomplished. 1 studied at 
our first institutions, and in the universities of Europe my 
education was completed. My parents’ death left me without 
a single relative, and the master of a princely fortune. Young 
forth into the world; I 
moved in the highest circles of the metropolis, honoured by 


the honourable, 


inexperienced and aspiring, 1 came 


and surrounded by flatterers. Gold is a won- 
deriul magnitier of genius, and like charity it gilds over a 
But like Aladdin 


to lose the talisman which gave me power 


tuned 
The treachery 
of a friend made me a bankrupt ; the falsity of a woman, a 


multitude of imperfections I was ce 


bachelor My acquaintances grew distant—the sycophant 
forgot his obsequiousness, and he who had lived upon my 
With my 
acquirements I might have re-established my fortune, tut 


I esteemed the 


bounty, was no longer grateful. I stood alone 


object net worth the sacrifice. 1 could not 
descend to the petty and low cunning with which avarice 
seeks to multiply her accumulations 


irtifices of the 


I could not stoop to the 
debasing that I might win beck by 


affluence the calculating servility of the hollow-hearted 


niiser, 


“ Therefore I turned away from the world, and have found 
The tre« 
around niy cotiage have become as brothers—imy books ar 


quiet and enjoyment in these peaceful solitudes 


my society, and my deer and spaniel are companions that 


never flatter or deceive Pause cre you condemn my seclu 
Though the world might have profited somewhat by 


my service, yet the loss of one indigent and incapacitated 


member, is more than compensated by the removal of a pos 


sibly had example ’ Protest 


* The tale is short,” replied the stranger, “but it may not | 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
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MY COUSIN ISABEL. 
BY GEORGE 


DENISON PRENTICE 


IsarEL Was a poetess—one of those strange sweet being» 
that sometimes meet us here, and secin like stars wandered 
away toearth from their own beautiful spheres. 1 kuew her 
not till she was filtwen, and she was then all 1 knew or could 
fancy of loveliness. She was ever a glad creature, and the 
young blossoms that shone like gems on the midnight of her 
tresses, were not more bright and shadowless than the sweet 
brow that arched beneath them. Hers was indeed a spiritual 
existence. She loved the glorious things of earth as an ange! 
loves his own paradise, and her soul would often blend with 
them, till the fulness of her ecstacy could find utterance but 


in tears. Poetry was, to her, a familar dream—a_ vision 


of Uoating loveliness—and she moved abroad in the hight ol 


its inspired divinity, 1 have strayed by ber side on a summer 
evening, and listened with her to the mysterious pine lutes 
of the tor. st, or the deep murmur of the mountain streams 
and gazed upon the moonlight as it was Unting the mists 
the waves, and the wooded hulls, with the bnght colouring of 


dre ALLis, and looked abroad upon the great ocean heaving per 
} 
- 


petually as if it were the throbbing heart of the universe, and 
jthen her thoughts wou/d have utterance, and her language 
4 





jcame like the low music of a twilight wave—the breathing 
forth of the soul of poetry, that had floated into her spirit 
jfrom the sky, the flowers, the waters, and all the thousand 
objects among which she was wandering—and I yielded t 
the enchantinent, ull | could have knelt to her in worship a 
to a glorious vision sent down from a perfect sphere 

littl 


could gaze at will on the lovely and the sublime, the first 


Isabel knew of society. Her home was where she 
opening of the blossoms of spring beneath the budding tree 

and the stately steppings of the Almighty amid the thande: 
When ber thoughts 
, it was to hold communion, not with the 


crags and rearing forests of the mountain 
strayed beyond these 
allurements of society, but with the shining orbs, the bright 


and spiritual worlds above her. Her thoughts went upward 
The tollowing 


jhymn, which | found in her favourite arbour after a night of 


like incense gushing from a broken urn 


| peculiar stillness and beauty, is a specimen of her habits 


contemplation. 





! irhing stars What are the 1} 
} ey were bloswoms on Ue tre f lite 
; ‘ ry Mung back trom the mighty wu 
' GO) teod’s archangels—or that you blue aks 
With all its gorgeous blazonry of stars 
Was buta banner waving on the winds 
bi the tar wall of heaven And I have «a 
And drank thew gush of glory, Ul I telt 
Their fash electric trembling with a der; 


And strong vibration down the hving w 








ht chat possron—and my every pul 
w t ting hugh, as if a spring were ther 
} To lift me up where | might ever roam 
Mid the unt mod vastness of the #ky 
And dwell with thowe high stare, and see their lig 
Poured down upon the blessed earth, like dew 
m the bright urns of mand 
feautilul etare 
What are ye There ts in my heart of heart 
A fount, tl beneath vou | fee 
Beneath the glories of the midnight o ' 
And list your usic-tones are foaung 1 
} A mi me like an clemer v 
So wildly beautitul, | alnoet deem 
That v there U + living arp of God 
(ver wi ‘ nee winds of Eden 
And wak uch tc 18 of mystic minstre 
As well mig wat. fer down to this dina v j 
To fashion drean heaven Poa lo 
' Nature Xu hem my life hes “ 
A por i your purity j wee 
| Arid wee \ \ , ‘ 
Ofw ' 
Lh e 
Ve ar " ver ndl ‘ " 
by “ iw wind i may Vv 
i r rtal reals tt it 
Like your ow it pleiad, f heigh 
To ch ew mite on in t' 
f ea bew Dhow 
tt i epring flower it 
i ’ t ntains | 
M i ! om for vy t 
! er my hear but w nl 
fins ling lovelit 1 tee 
' niant gazing ' 
\ weep to die, and e where ye | 
‘ you boundtle heaver he part 
o eternity of ble 
Tis wonderful what changes may be wrought ly a tew 


fleeting years in a sensitive spirit. I was alone with Isale 


in her arbour on a calm evening of her twentieth spring ; and 
I cou! 


passionate me lancholy of her voree with 


when she chanted, as usual, a «weet and tender air 
not but contrast the 
the tone of jovousness with which she had so often delighted 
me inher girlhood. Isabel was sinking into the grave. Pa 

sion had not visited her in any of its fiercer forms, but her 


heart had sunk down from its starry height, and, like an 


autumn flower, was casting its life-breath upon the winds 


“= 
I looked upon her 


and her eves we raised to heaven 
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as the moonbeams came down and slumbered in their depths, 
she shook aside her long tresses that seemed to have caught 
their wildness and darkness from the storm, and a gush of| 
tears, such as come when the heart yearns for language, 
bathed her cheek, and she sobbed long and loud. At length, 
her tone and look were changed to their wonted catmness. 
“T have been thinking,” said she, “that I am about to die— 
about to go away from this cold world, where every thing is 
chilled in its blossoming. It should I was once a 
happy creature—my thoughts were Eden birds, that fluttered 
and sung in the bright air of heaven, but died when their 
tender plumage was touched by the earth. A child of dreams, 
I sought the world—but I ain wearied—wearied now—and I 


be 30. 


will break my poor lute and die. 
visions, that have shed their broken and momentary gleams 
Qpon my spirit, and led me on to scek in vain their beautiful 
realitics amid all the changes of existence! I have often 
dreamed that we must have lived in some other and more 
glorious state of being, and that the mysterious glimpses that 
here linger round our souls are the broken remembrances of 
that better realm. ‘They are brightest in childhood—they 
picture a rainbow in every tear—and, in our infant thought- 
lessness we imagine them the shadow of the glories that 
await us in life; but, as we journey onward, they begin to 
dissolve away; the music with which they come over us, 
swells faintly and more faintly upon the blast, till at length 
we awake, and find that all is but a cold and bitter mockery.” 

In a few days we laid Isabel in her grave. She slumbers 


Oh, whence are the bright}} 


upon his antagonists to defend themselves, One of them, of 
course, immediately entered the lists, but was soon most re- 
\luctantly compelled to surrender his weapon. Mr. C, now 
jchallenged the other to come forward ; which, having done, 
|he soon shared the same inglorious fate as his brother. Mr. 
\C.’s adversaries being thus put hors-de-combat, he next seized 
\their swords, and placing their points under his toes, snapped 
'them in pieces one after the other; and then desired their| 
lowners to leave his presence, which the urgency of the case 
compelled them to do; not, however, without manifesting 
feelings of disagreeable mortification at their own defeat, and | 
of some astonishment at the unexpected science and readiness | 
of their clerical acquaintance, Fife Herald 


JAMES NACK THE DEAF AND DUMB POET. 
| Among the most remarkable instances of precocious talents | 
jand acquirements is James Nack, the deaf and dumb poet of | 
the city of New-York. He is now not far from twenty years 
lof age, but as young as he is, he has written more voluminously 
|than any poet among all those I have named. But only one 
| volume of his works is as yet printed, though he has many ma- 
|nuscripts on hand which will probably see the light when he | 
|has become more known. This young man’s growth h 
been most wonderful. He was born with perfect organs of 
g and of speech, and retained them until he was nine | 
jyears old, when by an accident his head was so crushed as} 
|to have destroyed his auditory nerves, and by degrees his facul-| 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


as | 


| hearin 


! 
|ty of speech was lost—a very natural consequence of his nis- 





in a retired spot, and it has often been my consolation to go 
and muse alone over her silent resting place. During my 
last visit, I penciled an unworthy tribute to the memory of 
the child of song. 


Dear Isabel, again I come to linger and to weep 
Upon the spot where wild-flow'rs spring to mark thy place of sleep, | 
And, as I kneel beside thy urn, thy spirit from afar | 
Comes o’er my memory like the tone, the music of a star 


Thou wert the roselight of my morn—the idol of my dreams 

And life, with thee, was like the fall of summer’s quiet streams ; 
And, if a dark cloud ever came upon my visions fair, 

Phy loveshone o'er the gathering shade, and left the rainbow there 


Thy breezy step is seen no more upon the blue hill’s brow, 
And beauty’s early light las left my darkened day dreams now 
But my lone spirit brightens yet, like that immortal flower, 
‘That sends abroad at eve the rays it drank at morn’s first hour 


Dear minstret-girl—thine was the high, the holy gift of fire 
And beautiful its flashes plaved around thy glowing lyre 

Mut it consumed thy heart, for there its centred brightness fell, 
And thou art now a thing of dust, my own lov bel! 


CLERICAL CHIVALRY. 

Some years ago the Rev. Mr. C. (of the secession church )| 
imving received a number of appointments from his synod} 
to preach the gospel in England, left this country for the pur- 
pose of fulfilling them. After taking his seat in one of the 
stage coaches, he found himself, among others, in company 
with two military officers, who were indulging by the way 
in that vice of serjeant-majors—profane swearing. Having a} 
natural, as well as professional, antipathy to such conversa-| 
tion, he, after bearing with them for a while, at length took | 
the liberty of asking them what usage he would receive at 
their hands, were he to speak against his majesty, their mas- 
ter? They instantly rephed that they would turn him out of 
their company, and the coach together, without ceremony. 
‘And what do you think should be your fate,” rejoined the} 





|'merchant in 


t| 


| As soon as he recovered from the injury done to his head, | 


fortune. His father had been unfortunate in business as a} 
Nack’s infancy, and he had no advantages of 
g but what he picked up from his sisters, yet was con-| 
sidered a good reader at four years of age, and he had a pas-| 
sion, a very common one in forward children, of preaching— 
that is, in a solemn way, muttering over their fancies. A} 
| bright and observing child sees the great attention and rever- |! 
ence that is paid to the services of the clergyman, not only 
‘by his parents and his brothers and sisters, but by all in the 
church. He is taught that the speaker isa good man, and in 
\the first awakenings of his mind he attempts to imitate him. 
|Nack had heard the singers in the church, and had caught 


| 


schoolin 


' 
| 


LS 
came with advice and patronage. It was not until this pe 
riod that he had found books, except by accident. He now 
was in the library of a gentleman of taste, who was as kind to 
him az a father. This situation opened a new world to him 
He revelled in fresh delights; devoured books upon poetry 
history, philosophy, fiction, mathematics, polities, ethics, cri 
ticism, and theology ; formed a thousand theories and tore them 
up, root and branch, for new creations; and these again 
shared the same fate. He wrote, as well as read on all these 
subjects, and piled manuscript upon manuscript, which he 
sometimes viewed with all the rapture of genius, and then 
with freakish untowardness turned from his numerous pro 
geny with loathing. With all the irritation of wounded sen 
sibility, he grows feverish over his reminiscences, and then 
again hurries on to perform some new task. He seems to 
have no dread of any labour, however severe it may be, if it 
will please a friend, or come to any account for himself o: 
others. 

His acquirements, at his early age, in the languages and 
all the branches of knowledge, ordinary and extraordinary, 
is superior to that of any young man’s of the same age I have 
ever met with. There are a strength and maturity about his 
mind not to be found in one who has had the use of his ears 
and tongue. His criticisms have a sagacity and shrewdness 


|| unequalled by those who were critics long before he was born. 


He acquires a language with the most astonishing facility 
No one I ever knew, could do it with the same readiness, ex 
cept the late learned orientalist, George Bethune English 
Nack unites in a most astonishing degree those two seem 
ingly inconsistent qualities, restlessness and perseverance 
He reads, writes, and does all things as though he had just 
breathed the Delphi vapour, and perseveres as though he 
were chained to the spot by some talismanic power. He is a 
bunch of delicate fibres, too susceptible for composure ; or 
rather of nerves, jarred to agony, if struck by a rude hand 
Poetical beings are often too sensitive when in possession o! 
every natural property and gift; but when deprived of the 
charms of hearing and spewking, the pulses of the heart seem 
to beat in our own sight, without even the thinnest skin to 
hide them; open to every blast of a cold and cruel world 








jsomething of the chiming of words, and once, being without} 
‘a hymn book, he framed a couplet, for which he w 
plauded, and this encouraged him to make a few lines every i 
day, and before he was in his ninth year he had a good know- || 
ledge of rhythm from a cultivated ear, ‘This he 
lcompletely kept in his memory, that I question very much 
‘whether there is any poet living who has a better knowledge | 
of rhyming words in the English language than Nack. 


as ap: | 


has so 


! 
as far as he ever recovered, he was sent to the asylum for|! 
\the deaf and dumb. But it is quite questionable whether | 
\the instructors of that excellent institution ever precisely un- 
derstood the bent and the extent of his genius. | 
| At about twelve years of age Nack wrote a tragedy ; this) 
he destroyed ; but his mind at that time was in one constant 
dramatic effort; it was an expedient he resorted to, to get rid | 
\of the deep wretchedness he felt at being, as it were, left alone | 
|with himself to contemplate his misfortune in losing his 
jhearing and speech. In the regions of imagination he was| 
|soothed, and warmed with all the dreamy delights to be found| 





But in a few years he will find things changing around him 
and these youthful labors now viewed as useless, will become 
in his opinion, as the foundation stones of a goodly edifice, in 
the fashioning of which he has learnt the skill of a literary 


| architect, and acquired the strength to raise a temple of im 


perishable fame, for his own and his country’s glory. 


Knapp 


THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

The attempt would be interesting to ascertain how far this 
current phrase is correct with reference to the present times 
An elaborate disquisition might lead to conclusions which 
would startle the great number of persons, who acquiesce im 
plicitly in set terms often repeated, and sententious opinion- 
generally received. There is, assuredly, a quick and broad 
march of the mechanic arts and processes :—sfeam accom 
plishes daily wonders or miracles ; locomotive engines, wheth- 
er in the shape of cars or boats, have prodigiously compressed 
space and time; physical expedition and productive power 
have, of late, vastly and astonishingly increased, and are likely, 
to advance still more. 

In our country, along with the success of physical indus- 


undaunted preacher, “for blaspheming the Master whom I)!" such fairy land ; an expedient that riper minds have re || try and mechanical ingenuity, there is a considerable improve 
have the honour to serve?” ‘To this no answer was returned ; sorted to, to soften the agonies of the heart. ;ment in the condition and s;irit of the classes to which they 
nor were any more words exchanged between the parties, till}| The productions of his fourteenth year were numerous, I belong; and in consequence education is more widely sought 
the coach reached an inn on the road, where the passengers || but to use his own words “most of these have perished ex 
had to stop for a short time. When Mr. C. entered the house, | cept two or three small pieces inserted in my published vol-|/larged. The mechanical and inventive philosophy, too, has 
he requested to be shown into a room by himself; which cir-|'ume. Most of the minor pieces in that volume were written | been stimulated ; and genius in that department quiekened :— 
cumstance his two military companions having observed, thev| in my fifteenth year, among which, those I am proudest of, || the human faculties are more extensively and efficaciously 
sent him by the waiter a written challenge ; which, having| ate Blue eyed Maid, the Grave of Mary, and the Gadlant|| applied to refine and multiply the conveniences and luxuries 
received and read, he immediately threw into the fire, and) Highland Rover.” lot social life; and wherever there is an enhancement of phy 
told the bearer to inform the gentlemen that he was a minister, i In his fifteenth year he wrote another tragedy. It was|| sical comfort and power, there will be some addition of mora! 
and not at liberty to comply with their request. ‘The man) written under peculiar circumstances, at the early dawn of|] force and enjoyment. 
having delivered this answer, shortly returned with another! morning in the winter season, in the garret where he lodged, || In the particulars thus slightly indicated in our second 
message to the same effect as the first, which was treated in|| without a spark of fire, and only a stump of a pen, and with |) paragraph, we find, indeed, what may be styled a march ot 
asimilarmanner, Mr. C.’s would-be antagonists now finding lout a table; he stole the moments to write a long tragedy on l intellect 
that there was little probability of attaining their object with-|! his knees. He had no sooner finished than he concealed it, | we cannot doubt that when the physical career has been run— 
eut coming into personal contact with him, entered his room and has never suffered it to be seen. 
with a brace of pistols and swords, desiring him to choose his In his sixteenth year he wrote, with many other poems, | facilities and scope would have been created for superior in 
weapon or be branded as a coward, Little, however, did the || that beautiful effort of genius, the Minstre! Boy. This came! struction and exertion of the intellectual man as a moral and 
military gentlemen know with whom they had to deal. Mr.) from his heart, and it reaches the heart of every reader. It} 
C., while pursuing his professional studies at Edinburgh, had) has a deep tone of feeling, a sweetness of language, and ease |j jurist, a religious being, or a Christian 
given diligent (though clandestine) attendance at the Military | of versification, that will secure its immortality. 
Academy at the University ; and, in consequence, became as'| Until his sixteenth year he had never found any one who/! practical morals of mankind,—enlarge the inquiry, and you 
great a proficient at handling the broad-sword as at elucidating | was capable of understanding his character, and of giving|| discover room tor skepticism. Kducation has become more 
a text. Not caring, therefore, to let his good be any further! him advice and encouragement united to friendship. It was!) commor With the excep- 
sf spoken of, he coolly took up one of the swords. and called! then he began to feel the boliny soothings of kindness that!!tion of the Lancasterian method—which merely renders it 


intelligence further developed, and the soul clevated and en 


mind and heart gain in vigour and efficiency; and 
}\ (for it must have its limits of velocity and contrivance )—greater 
political philosopher, a writer, an orator, a poet, a scholar, a 


But so far as the 


|ifamous grand march relates to those characters, and to the 


; but it is really improved in itself! 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. 


ee a Ee = EEE REET EETS a 7 — 
e , and opens it to greater numbers,—what has been |}some four years since, is in more unmediate vogue than the | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
devised, tly, which = @ perf the thi s? Dic- ~ True, that ty@e = = sae mage ” The a Reniee’ and Farmers’ Magazine of € seful Knowledge r 
tionaries and grammars, upon new plans, are issued weekly : y = ay , ng 8 t ‘ 1 fro ot the present time, when such an unexampled hue and cry are ra 
Are they truly superior to those which were studied and con- possibly be a re-action—lethargic octavos be a jemed trom | about the education of the operative classes, it is particularly uupor 
sulted at the beginning of the century ? Novels and journals | their untimely trance, and enlivened quartos ‘take up their tant that well-instructed teachers and competent writers devote tle 
are substituted for the former classical books of elegant and || beds and walk ! ” wee || time and energy . me -_ ne corte nm er lowe 7 af . 

. ’ Pr . 2 at 2 1 veni pr observes—“ That books || Most extensive and interes ing portion of our fellow-citizens olve 
popular literature, and Encyclopedias for original and ample The editor of an e ning paper » "This|| *" every where stalking about in sheep's clothing, seeking whor 
treatises: Reference and gustation are now the modes of | have mace few knaves, we are ready to acknowledge. This} they may devour, and render a prey to their iniquitous and deep-laid 
acquiring knowledge, not application and digestion, asin days strikes us as a singular error. Books have made knaves, jechemes. Freedom, independence, equality, and knowledge are the 
of yore. What has been gained ? The best aiimaiiian! libertines and hypocrites without number. The examples || wagic words adopted to influence the minds of the deluded multi 
colleges, and schools of which we read, or with which we are || furnished, the lessons taught, the excitement for the passions | an to " ate —_ 9 te : anaing pry wi ma 
directly acquainted, are conducted upon the old systems of || bounding in them, are incalculably operative. Literature, | oval ant hrs - bat = co 3 ck . . yee te ‘ wo 

- e ne 7 . . . . “ee . . " | ar a a Uest in ant ” “ en wa i Vitus oO a qs ' i! 
instruction and discipline ;—with sore ingrafted subjects of oad puneng, ” its broadest applic atic a % - rhaps, the most | eee their only forlorn he pe in the destruction of the very elements ot 
learning, perhaps, and some new inanuals, embracing the | powerful of agents upon human character and conduct. It) jyorality, religion, and order. ‘These words are beautiful in sound 

baal p- sudden accessions to ecience. The variation of||0st exalts and purifies; or corrupts and destroys. Hence, )) and are ideutitied with the prosperity and perfection of man, but the 
° aye ° : ‘ i > > p o > 7 ideas with which they are im real ty, and by the many associated, are 
forms, the boasted simplification of methods, the comprehen- the hin cre ete ingredic nts and omg ae a — 1} far frown be ing those intended by the juggling reformers to whom we 
sion of topics, the connexion of practical or mechanical with || particularly the popular or favourite species such ae tales and |) vow allude. Asa proof of what we advance following fact may 
purely literary training, may all be questioned as to their in- romances.--Hence, we may presume, the zeal of conteMpo- |) he adduced as evidence. Education ts the ever recurring theme on 

? ) 

: 3 és lirary Christians and philanthropists in spreading the Bible || which these would-be regenerators deseant in all their speeches ans 
Seeman pial eareh of Sanies, Cong Gay cay SPs r } moral or religi ts tracts ‘A leep ia rver thought the | writings. Without knowledge they maintain that a people are incom 
. : : lI « . acts. ~p observe g . ‘ ' ige they maintain th ple are inc 
and gratify the peculiar pretensions and exigencies of the age. |) °"* lage a CEP S nsteunte quenen Ghanian. Aad this watun whe over quuntened 
In all the principal kingdoms of Europe, the official records |) PTvileze of making the ballads of a nation, the surest means! \ 
- ’ ' 

of crime and vice show an increase, beyond that of popula- of plastic power. Wid | 
tion. We fear that the case is the same in this republic,—| |, cite them to demand their full sh - of pal r al rights, whieh at 

m . H ° ; ; 2 —t EXTRACT OF A LETTER. assert ismew withheld from them his plan, however, ts aot at allt 
judging from the police Teports and the recitals in the news | Paris, May 4, 1830. 1 theu hiking; it is too slow and tedious in its operation, and they wouk 
papers. We would not be supposed to underrate the agency : are, mays 
of the innumerable societies for the propagation of knowledge | A new historical novel, in two volumes, has just made its 


— . : || appearance here, under the title of les Maurais Gargons. It 
and religion, and the prevention or reform of guilt. It may | PI speeder gta of tee Ticats Gangs 








Vhat do they propose then to achieve They shoukd, if sincerely at 


tached to their avowed objects, educate t people first, and then in 


be reduced to the noth ngnes , yich they are wedded befor 
it could be completed) Power, wealth, and influence would then re 
vert to other hands, hands far different trom thers. What then is t 


be believed that if they do not occasion morals to be generally | displays an animated, and, according to the French eritics, a be done? Gain power at all hazards. Inflathe the people to assume 
~ ||taithful picture of Paris during the captivity of Francis 1. inj all that they can get by brutal violence, and then education will com 


better than they were, they avert a far greater deterioration, — “yhere : | iar" — . +? Their obiex , 
, . 7 . 8 $ / 1525. At that time the metropolis of the grande nation was) *fterw ards ; and if it does not, what matters it? Their object will have 
they serve in the social world, like the pumps in a leaky ship; ||.“ ~ ; : ; : been attained Every benevolent man must shrink with borr 
; : . infested by a tribe of nondescript adventurers, broken gam- a ste : eee 5 ottniell hie euien iota 
they keep down the waters of bitterness, which may gain bl My - undente Bel | oe }from a sight of the evils which would altend the consumunatios 
; . ers, cut-purse ggars, studen omians, an her || o¢ such reform, and vie h pleasure every effort made to ad 
upon them, but yet cannot mount §o the fatal height. ™ purses, beggars, students, bohemians, and otheT)) of such reform, and view with pleasure every effort made t 
é : marauders, known under the general and characteristic ap-| minister real knowledge and useful light to the gnorant. Such an ot 
We are more confident as to real advancement of intellect, 


. : ° - j . s the one Mr. Sargent, and we sincerely hope that it will 
a oe a: pellation of maurais gargons. The archers of the watch, | @! Pt the one by 
i of political information and sagacity, through : os 
in the points of } ” ity, th Ut like modern charlies, frequently participated in the depreda-||! 
Europe and America. On these, also, there are grounds of || |. “a: : | than science. Mer panoply is all-potent against the cunning wile 
- : i bl A Reaail Lentil tions of these midnight plunderers, whose war-cry was, Vire) ai « phistical declamations of seditious knaves and disorgaa 
incredulity, and many sensible and benevolent skeptics ; but Bourgegue! Zeac! coc! Buch as the data which havell ond to, withel, the most reedy cour seahaiidh aii aaa i 
human nights and sound political theory, and national welfare, furnished the materials of a work possessing much local in. |, moral Haprovement feet Wind yaad with all thy getting get un 
are, doubtless, more widely and clearly understood and duly |) rect and some dramatic sketches I derstanding ;” eo sayeth the appropriate motto of this neat periodical 
: . ’ aad 

appreciated than at any antecede nt period : and notwith-|} The dilettanti will scarcely credit the fact, that Mademoi-) oo. a, no class of men is the aequisitio ei gpitirton 
standing the repeated convulsions in Mexico and South Ame- || selle Sontag has been—{in what vocabulary shall 1 find a) portant than to the working cla 
rica, and the continuance of old dynasties and institutions in | ,hrase to soften the appalling intelligence ?)—that Mlle, Son- |! ledge which ean be commun 
the other hemisphere, we can distinguish light, energy, and | tag has been absolutely hissed at Berlia! 
amelioration in details, which must be progressive, and ere || the dismal truth. After a series of successful appearances in 
very long remove formidable impediments and work the most | the characters of Desdemona, Rosina, and Edile, in the comic 
salutary changes. The schoolmaster may not be abroad ~ jorers of Joconde, the divine Sontag was hissed in the part of | 
somuch purpose as is imagined and proclaimed,—but the po- | 
tent genius or contagious spirit of republicanism, now mov- | 
ing over the nations, cannot fail to be beneficially operative | customed to such unmelodious sounds, is said to have swoouned | {u! officers. Respected by all for hos unassuming and affable depo 
beyond all common augury or calculation. Intellect will be | ,way at the first intimation of puilic Gagheemss. On hee] SO%, 8 Semregeiie Sergey, is eieee ettentian to Ce Caton et 
sternly roused, and fully released from shackles of different | recovery, she again ventured to brave the scarcely appeased | g).j4jous profession, yet it was tore « seaneiiip tar theo eons, oe 
kinds, which rendered impossible any rapid or material ad- | fury of the storm; and after singing a quatuor in the second | his retiring mods wed its to be more intiinately 


cance and refinement. National Gazette ll act, was so affected by the recollection of the cruel affront, | tt he was admired for bh itur ininents an literature and 


|| that she again fainted. Another prima donna, who happened | 2°""T™! Kuowledge. & excelente deen 
FASHIONABLE BOOKS, |\to be in the theatre, “quite by accident, as a body might sav,” Be had lone suffered under th i Mniaaiin inflictions of th 
The author of Paul Cliflord mentions, in a note, that the | Was obliged to finish the part. terrible disease, whieh 

poetess L. E. L. (Miss Landon) is composing a novel for the |} ——* Can such things be, al ashen agha hoe 

press, the success of which he contidently predicts. The | 2 epee bone es _— - cefgacrecansagee 

traveller Madden has published a romance entitled The Mus-|| The concert season is fast approaching towards its close. | endearing attachment 
ulman, and the traveller Macfarlane, a tale of Constantino- | The Parisian dilettanti, unlike their more tonish London || Th highest honour 

ple called The Armenians. Thus it is, that when a writer | brethren, are not sufficiently advanced in civilization to pro- "> ° amg 

gains public favour in the department of poetry, history or i ee 

travels, a novel from the same pen is the consequence—a tri- stieatintitianis hennaieenchs casita thal 

bute to the peculiar taste or appetite of the tines,—a competi- be abandoned for the song, av naturel, of the lark and the maps 9 editor of the New.2 ngland Review 

tion for the golden apple. The successful mathematicians | |innet. brilliancy, depth, and vigour uf style about the 

and naturalists may soon be tempted to adopt the same plan. || 
In his dedicatory epistle, the author of Paul Clifford asks— || public concerts. His last took place on the Ith ult. A su 
‘ Politics, essays, travels, biography, history—are these sub- | perb medal of Beethoven is now on sale in P vd 

jects on which one is more likely to obtain a decent, a tolera- | side is the head of the celebrated composer, with the words) purity, its singular origina ity, and it nally bitin 

bly durable reputation, than by the composition of novels? 

( fear not.” He adds in a note— 


yrove successful. There exists no greater foe to political disorde 


and so should every honest lover ott nile and t people's rights 








1 by feral 





Such, however, is | ber parasites; but t kn i natore 
the knowledge of which ¢ 

Arkwright nd Fulton fr 
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benefactors ol manktit 


The late Adjutant General of this Sta e death of General 
| Anna, in Mozart’s Don Juan. And this too froma Berlin) yjepoiag F Beck. society bi 


t¢ rhite roatente sith 


llaudience! Horresco referens! The prima donna, little ac-| ihe public service been despoiled of « ts ablest and most fait) 


his office, and for the ability aud suceess with which he prosecuted ar 
kn 


p 
conversation and gr rentioman and a frien 





Without @ uiurtiur 


|trude their winter into the dust of June or July, and in a few 


: My Cousin Isabel eve will be tound j 
weeks, the roulades of our drawing-room nightingales will 


Paganini Is still at Frankfort, where he continues to give theman, Which rank hin deservedly among t 

true that but few of bis poet iellusiot 

but those few have rivetied our attent ! 

ans. On one | tary and heartielt praise His prose ism fainiliar to 





|“ Louis Von Beethoven ;” on the other a lyre, surrounded have re d it universally popular. We boldly predict, t 

| by the following inscription :—“Né le 27 Decembre, 1770,  & BOt rapt tg Raa pa 
“While ‘The Sketch Book’ is found in every young la-|!a Bonn; mort le 26 Mars, 1827.” 

dy’s dressing room; and ‘Bracebridge Hall’ is still in high —a 

request in every country beok-club; ‘The Life of Columbus,’| The greatest beauty in female dress is that which is most’ 4, Iphia, conveying additional information 

invaluable, if only from the subject so felicitously chosen; |simple, and at the same time gracefully adapted to exhibit. tant and iteresting subject Tis impose 

‘The Wars of Grenada,’ scarcely less valuable from the sub-|/the natural beauty of the female form. This simplicity community, and of the female portion tn partieul 

ject so consummately adorned, and so stirringly painted; are | should be observed, even in colour; a profusion of tawdry, “°"™ * y ne papeneed and irreaustil 

the one slowly passing into forgetfulness, and the other slum- |and glaring colours bespeaks a tasteless and vulgar mind, even Ao foam > a Awe: ae > = a “ aa 

bering, with uncut leaves upon the shelf? Compare the mo- jit the wearer were a duchess. Colour should also always od, ond Matt and comfert edministered to t 

mentary sensation produced by the first appearance of Lord | be adapted to complexion. Ladies with delicate rosy com-| Perseverence will ensure sucer 

King’s ‘ Life of Locke,’ with the sensation, durable and in- | plexions bear white and light blue better than dark colours, — Celebrotion of the fifty fourth nario 

tense, which, replete, as it is, with the treasure of Locke’s fa- | while on the contrary, sallow hues of complexion will not —Ovr anticipations have bee 

miliar thoughts, it would have produced twenty years ago!||bear these colours near them, and imperatively require dark “¢corue, and the diguitiod virtue ef ee 

‘Godwin’s History of the Commonwealth,’ one of the most | quiet colours to give them beauty: yellow is the most trying scrertnga Maen auto caeo eta ae “ot 

manly and impartial records ever written, lives less upon the || and dangerous of all, and can only be worn by the rich toned 

memory than ‘Almacks;’ and ‘Cyril Thornton,’ produced | healthy looking brunette 


Spicuous station Anorg “ow ers of our country, wily can 


nttained by commanding tuents and unre! R 


Female Wages —A printed circular has | 
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FAREWELL, SINCE WE MUST PART. 
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Fare-well, fare - well, since we must part, But oft a tear ri for 


shed 


























































thee, Thy name shall cling a- round my " To light the waste of me mo ry To light the waste of me - m ry 
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1, e—_~—__e—__-__}+-e-—~*— 
he - —- 
—_——-—\— _ t a 
)—Oh! when amidst the gay you rove, 2d—Adieu! adieu' perhaps that tear, {| 4th—Oh ! then if I am stil! thine own, 
: When pleading eyes around you shin Whuch, trembling, plays upon thy cheek j Why should my heart with anguish swell 
Think of the one who dared to love Proclaims my name to thee still dear, Alas ! from thee for e’er I turn, 
Whose ev'ry pulse was thine—was thine And speaks more truth than tongue could speak We meet no more—farewell—farewell ' 
* ,OETRY. It is, that the blossom of life is thine | While a gleam of joy o’er his withered cheek, “And deep repentance for offending, 
ORIGINAL I 7 _____} That thy offerings are laid upon pleasure’s shrine! \ Like a flash of sunlight darted | Might claim for me their pitying powe: 
——— Sa "| For thy pathway is sprinkled with pictures bright, |} It fled—for the chill of the white man’s chain if “Thy face averted bids me sever 
HEBREW. And thy voung ¢ ane in — pure delight; ; O’er its lightning trace came stealing, | “ Hereft of hope to exile drive n, 
Jerusalem mourneth.—Jeremia - as time looks ¢ apie te thy ‘anon te 1 , h page || And his phrenzied spirit in darkness passed 1] ‘Farewell !” The lady turns, “ Ah, neve 
ore t rear ls « us plum there ts light o us . 7 . > .e . | ° re 
on, Judah! thy dwellings are sad o , rie ‘ I ; ‘ ; ’ ' ae In the rush of that conquering feeling Repented sin may be forgiven 
7” on doh! y praye ght avail, to bring | » hs >» y ambuscade 
Thy children are weeping around, An my prayer migh || He had stood in the deadly ambuscade, “Ve : i aiaitead ae ad 
in sackeloth their bosoms are clad One brighter hue to the radiant spring While his warriors were falling around him ; tn ie os = ee on, poe 
As they look on the famushing ground Phat gladdens the young and the fair like thee, || He had steod unmoved at the torturing stake, ve love which time could never shake 


**Nor peril daunt, nor fortune sever 


I would pour a voice on my bended knee | 
One chilling breath at once may break 


j Where the foe in his wrath had bound him ; 
A suppliant voice, that each ardent thought 
Which girthood’s promise in glory brought, He had mocked at pain in every form— 


} 
Might endure till life’s evening had wanedaway | Had joyed in the post of danger ; : 
Into heaven's ethereal and endless day! ' Gc |) But his spirit wascrushed by the dungeon’s gloom, 


tn the deserts they make them a hore 
And the mountains awake to their cry 
Vor the frown of Jehovah hath come 


“The loftiest soul is aye sincerest, 
And his anger is red inthe sky 


“Yet love by no rude chain is led; 













































thy tender ones throng at the brink And the chain of the ruthless stranger P ‘A silken band best suits him, de are st 
But the waters are gone from the we —_ j For love and pride are often wed : 
Vhey gaze on the rock, and they think THE INDIAN CHIEF RED BIRD, te . SIDOR 
Of the gush of the stream from its cel 4 : | LOVE'S QUARREL. 
t “ SROC ar s n i 
How they came to its margin before, 1 distinguished Winne 420 achem, who died in | Upon her lid one tear-drop trembled, COME TO ME, 
And drank in their innocent mirtt prison at Prawrie Du Chien. | One moment to its fringes clung te cite tusitetie Uiiiiai ans 
7 1 CO; ) . belo one 
Away! it is sealed, and no more Lonely and low in his dungeon cell || While on ber lip, in scorn dissembied When vexing cares annoy— 
Shall the fountain give freshness to earth The captive chief was lying | The indignant answer proudly hung And let me slendiees the sun 
{ . . i : tile the » “ easpi & TOK S — 
The hearts of the mi y are bowed, bar I $ ae wind lik ' Hy rit’s voice Hl tate te thee Denetinn Gineed te beaeans j That lights thine hours of jo. 
And the lowly are haggard with care ; a the grated bars Was sighing | ‘ J . , } 
And vain thy taunting words,’ she said ; . 
Che voices of mothers are loud { The full bright beams of the midnight moor | ‘Think’st thouthine absence nowcan grieve m¢ The simple joys, the trifles gay, 
As they shriek the wild note of despair From his wampum belt were gleaming * Love live - * when eateem is dead ! That have a charm for thee 
oh, Jerusalem! mourn through thy hal But keener the glance of the warrior’s ey¢ | , : And soothe awhile life’s weary wa) 
And bend to the dust in thy shame In its fitful wildness gleamin , | Go! far as winds and waves may bear thee Are they not dear to me 
Vor the doom that thy spirit appats é , P fours > To torrid suns, or polar snows 7 ain saieen , 
ae Meelis, dies wines yo ft +o M No kindly friend at that fearful hou Sie ener teen & rons prone | The shade of care muat often re 
— . 5 By his dying couch was kneeling | Which t at lensth. thy falechood knot Upon my thoughtful brow 
- lo whisper of that far sunny clime cn BOW, & aE a - And happimess, a stranger gu¢ 
rANZAS W hither his spirit was silently stealing Go! and when other scenes surround the But seldom courts me now 
Pale was the hue of his fad rhy sighs to other bosoms borne tut when I see a joyous bean 
MH ritten in the common-place book of Miss Margaret As it leaned on its damp co Forget the idle chain that bound thee, : Refiected in t} “ eve , 
L. M. Berrien, of Georg And deep the heave of his troubled breast | * As I forget the vows I scorn My anxious thoug less weary stein 
Elie se promenait sur les gazons fleuris d’un printemp As the liftof the ocean billow OWhby uv thy vaunted flight delaying ? And dark forebodings fly 
eterne).)°— Tec may cc “ : : . is ! ing : 
wh hought « he day lye estles om t eat has bro harm of ve ‘“ 
n I rhe thought of the lays w rest] 3 foot Thy tha us broke the charm a Thy gladsome thoughts and spirit brig 
hen the earliest birds of the pleasant sprin Through the pathl ore ! XN ter wish my heart betraying ‘uitich arief an ain hash aeared 
Are dancing on golden and purple wir And the festive throng by the hunting-tire Ww let thee triumph in my tear ! geod come a = ae "4 4 
When the air, music-laden, is bine and bright Ww“ e the chase-song joyously sour i Sh ‘ 1 ‘ 
it ~w-born blossoms are bathed in . leo e lover cri¢ Which I with thee have shared 
And the new-born blossoms are bathed | a4 thought of his distant | the while "I late. ladv 
When the gale in its freshness goes fann y een tian ug hemlock and acy ; Then come to me, beloved on¢ 
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